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The hospital was one to make any American proud, for it was so spotless and so well equipped. Having been through the wards we were shown the very modern operating room. I was counting the minutes until we could get away and breathe God's pure air free from the odour of disinfectants and anesthetics, when the doctor opened a door and stood back for me to enter. Never shall I forget that awful sight! The room seemed to be turning upside down, and through a mist I saw human forms with faces so distorted and mutilated that the place seemed an inferno. I think for an instant only my will to hold on and not let them see my horror kept me from fainting.
Suddenly I seemed to come back from a long distance, and heard the doctor's even voice saying to my husband: "Yes, this is the facial ward. You see we put them all up here together so they won't get sensitive about seeing people, and sort of help each other. If each were off to himself he would not know about the others, and would get morbid and self-conscious." This brought me up with a jerk, and I have never ceased to be grateful to that wise doctor. I felt so ashamed that I should grow faint at merely looking at what these boys were enduring without a murmur. There they were, some with their entire noses blown away, some totally blind, others with chins and half their faces gone. Well, I revived and shook myself free of horror and stayed on and talked and told them how proud I was just to touch their hands. My husband made a little talk to them as they gathered around him like children.
To lighten this gloomy picture, I must recall one or two of the little contacts we had in the hospital. A great giant of a fellow, with his arm and shoulder in splints, came forward to shake hands with the President. Mr. Wilson said: "Your face seems so familiar; have I seen you before?" "You bet you have," roared the giant. "I was a traffic cop at the Grand Central in little old New York."
A badly wounded private said his name was Thomas Wil-